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Bach’s Magnificat, described by Robert 
Franz. 


[Fof the benefit of those who listened to the first per- 
formance of this great work in Boston, in the Thomas 
Concert of this week, we reproduce the principal por- 
tions of the appreciative analysis by Robert Franz, which 
we translated in this Journal in the summer of 1867.] 


* * * * * * * 


1. The first number, a chorus in D major, 
3-4 measure, treats the words: ‘* Magnificat an- 
ima mea Dominum” (My soul doth magnify the 
Lord). In an extended prelude the master ex- 
pounds the materials (themes or motives) on 
which the piece is founded, and which are af- 
terwards brought into more full and conscious 
presence by the vocal setting. The orchestra, 
rich and brilliant for that day, embraces the 
stringed quartet, two flutes, two oboes, three 
trumpets, tympani, and, as in most of Bach’s 
church works, the Organ. Each and every 
part is kept extremely individual and inde- 
pendent in its movement, and they group them- 
selves in three distinct choirs: the string quar- 
tet, the wind instruments of woud, the brass 
instruments with drums. The Organ, from 
which it is well known that Bach used to con- 


duct the church music, must certainly have |. 


served very distinct purposes: here supporting, 
there predominant, here softening and blend- 
ing, there mediating, it was in the hand of the 
master the instrument par excellence through 
which he understood how to make his personal 
influence avai!. It cannot be enough lamented, 
that Bach in the scores of his church music has 
left us no organ part fully written out; with 
that we should not only have the works in 
their completeness, but it would reveal to us 
new forms of expression, of whose depth and 
significance we gan scarcely form a weak con- 
ception. No one certainly, who knows with 
what unheard of mastery Bach treated this 
instrument, will find this assertion extrava- 
gant, 

By the three instrumental groups just men- 
tioned, and in the most unconstrained manner, 
are now developed just so many motives, which 
dispute the course of the opening number be- 
tween them. The soaring and elastic leading 
motive enters first in the oboes; with it is coup- 
led without more delay an accompanying mo- 
tive, brought in by the three trumpets; out of 
this again there is at last developed a short 
side motive, which plays an extremely active 
part in the subsequent working up. Bach isin 
the habit of so inventing his themes, that they 
shall admit of the most various transpositions 
and inversions; hence they are written accord- 
ing to the rules of double, triple, quadruple 
and quintuple Counterpoint, Especially does 
there reside in them a certain rhythmic, melod- 
ie and harmonic spring-power, which uplifts 
you at the outset with the exciting feeling that 
here all will work itself out, of itself, through 
the intrinsic vitality of the ideas, the themes, 
and that the ordering master hand will only 





intervene to guide, to guard against wanton, 
arbitrary digressions. . 

After a modulation into the Dominant, the 
prelude, concentrating its esssential matter 
closely, returns to the Tonic, in which it makes 
now a full close. The chorus voices, 1st and 
2nd Soprani, Alti, Tenors and Basses, two by 
two and without instrumental accompaniment, 
now sieze upon a portion of the main motive, 
which is presently resumed again in full form 
by the orchestra, repeating note for note the 
first half of the prelude. We have already 
spoken of the remarkably independent and 
polyphonic conduct of the instrumental intro- 
duction; and yet it has been possible for Bach 
to go still further and to write into this com- 
plex score an almost wholly new vocal setting 
of five parts! If the great master, with his in- 
exhaustible wealth, were not at the same time 
an equally unapproachable model of the noblest 
simplicity, such audacity could hardly have 
come off unpunished. But now how is it pos- 
sible to our ear, to catch such a multiplicity of 
parts, to comprehend and feel as a unity all 
these different turns and passages, as they go 
swiftly whirling by? 

We do not deem it indispensable, with Bach, 
to follow the web of parts in all the details. 
As in a Gothic cathedral the numberless par- 
ticulars and minute embellishments only serve 
to give life and motion to the great whole, but 
not to draw the attention of the beholder away 
from that, precisely so it should be with the 
polyphony of Bach. Bach’s harmonies unfold 
themselves, for the most part, in great, broud 
proportions—the fundamental basses show this 
clearly enovgh;—these great groups he evi- 
dently resolves by a melodiously flowing car- 
riage of the parts into smaller groups, giving 
rise to a multitude of secondary harmonies, 
busily thronging this way and that way. Now 
whoever seeks to follow this fleeting, transito- 
ry essence, will soon be wrecked, because be- 
fore one form has completed its whole outline, 
another is already pressing to the foreground, 
to give way as quickly to a third, so that all 
that is single and particular seems to elude the 
ear. The true significance of the detail, as 
well as of the whole, is lost by so listening to 
Bach. One must, much rather, seize upon 
those great proportions, seck to image them in- 
wardly in his own mind, and from this firm 
basis ‘learn to look with a sure insight into that 
seemingly confused, but really most richly ar- 
tistiec, organically developed complication of 
single parts. Then will those particulars in 
which the centre of gravity in every passage 
lies, those which have the decisive word to say, 
those which are the principal supporters of 
the artistic design, stand forth of themselves 
without difficulty; while that which is only in- 
tended to be subsidiary, and to round off the 
musical form in point of style, will cease to ex- 
ercise any disturbing and bewildering effect. 
The secret of Bach’s manner of leading on the 





i parts lies in the close and intimate relation of 


each single part to the whole;—accordingly 
the understanding must keep in view, in the 
first line, the development of the whole, and 
seek through this to orient itself in regard to 
the particulars. Even for the musician, with 
the most searching study, entering into the 
smallest details, it will never do to leave this 
out of sight, unless he would run the risk of 
misunderstanding Bach. 

Now here our first Chorus, in spite of the 
richest fullness and variety, unfolds itself es- 
sentially in the most simple forms. As a first 
change the Dominant is introduced, from which 
the chorus in its further course takes a side di- 
rection to the parallel key (or relative minor), 
From this the modulation swerves unconstrain- 
edly back toward the Tonic, touches the Sub- 
dominant in passing, and finally makes a full 
close in the Tonic. Ornate melodic cadences 
mark the end points of the principal keys and 
give a tender lyric breath to the grand, majes- 
tic forms. After the vocal setting has come to 
an end, the orchestra comes forward again 
with an independent post-lude, which is taken 
from the second half of the prelude. We see 
how simply and with what comprehensive ov- 
ersight Bach knew how to lay out the funda- 
mental relations of his plan! Dazzling splen- 
dor and jubilant joy, as of each meeting each 
in the most graceful interwinings of tones, are 
the leading attributes of this first number. 
Keeping expectation on the stretch, it admira- 
bly prepares you for the following, and is like 
the festively decorated entrance to the temple, 
in which songs of thanksgiving and praise 
resound to the might and mercy of the Lord. 

2. The next sentence brings a Solo (D major, 
8-8 measure), which in a lovely manner flashes 
back as individual feeling the same emotions, 
to which the chorus has lent a broad and 
weighty expression. The voice part, a Second 
Soprano, treats the words of the text: ‘‘ Ht ex- 
ultavit spiritus meus in Deo salutari meo” (And 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour), 
aud is accompanied by the string quartet, here 
and there interrupted by the Organ. A gently 
soaring motive, seconded in easy play by an 
intervening buss figure, which afterwards, as 
the whole goes on expanding, imparts itself 
ornamentally to the first violin, controls almost 
exclusively the development of this mild and 
tender Arioso. Here allso rounds itself to the 
most beautiful symmetry of forms, that the last 
half of each musical sentence seems to flow from 
the first half of itself. Such a bright, child- 
like joy, which runs along so wholly unob- 
structed and untroubled, could only spring 
from the absolute purity of a virgin heart. 

8. Quite different is the character of the 
number which now follows, an Aria for the 
First Soprano (B minor, 4-4 measure), to which 
a Chorus is appended in the most immediate 
connection. The solo pes is built upon the 
words: ‘* Quia respexit humilitatem ancilla sua: 
ecce enim ex hoc beatam me dicent ”—the chorus. 
on their continuation: ‘‘omnes generationes.” 
(For he hath regarded the low estate of his 
handmaiden, for, behold, from thenceforth all 
generations shall call me blessed), Plain and 
simple as the style seems in which the Air is 
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outwardly disposed of—the song is only ac- 
companied by an Oboe d’amoreand the Organ— 
its depth of feeling is most touching. Bach 
conceives the text words not only within the 
situation in which they present themselves; 
his musical conception evidently reaches far 
beyond, In Mary he perceives not only the 
humble, lowly maid, to whom the Saviour of 
the world has just been announced and who in 
blissful peace enjoys the consciousness of this 
great boon—he rather, with a prophet’s eye, 
sees in her that mother of God, whose Son is to 
bear and to atone for the sins of the world un- 
der a servile form. How else shall we explain 
the uneasy, fearful, plaintive tone that like a 
dark veil settles down over all the still repose 
and devotion? And still more is this mystical 
conception of Bach confirmed, when we take 
into view the character of the chorus that fal's 
in so swiftly, in F-sharp minor, 44 time. In 
wild, eager haste the voice-parts rush in at the 
close of the solo piece and, as if driven by de- 
monic forces, tower to such a colossal -height of 
expression, that it is easy enough to imagine 
that the master seeks to bring before us here a 
world-convulsion of the most unexampled kind 
and from its remotest starting point. Perhaps 
there floated over his deep soul in the moment 
of creation the words of Christ: ‘‘ Think not 
that I am come to send peace on earth: I came 
not to send peace, but a sword.” 

The extremely energetic theme is first seized 
by the Bass, around which the second Soprano, 
Alto and Tenor start off with a whirling motion. 
Then follow the further entrances of the theme, 
which constantly draws after it a powerful, 
wildly excited figure; they succeed each other 
in half measures blow on blow. A far reaching 
sequence crowds it tone by tone upward, till. it 
at last finds a momentary point of rest in the 
parallel key, A major. But without rest or 
peace the heaving masses roar along in a new 
onslaught, which shapes itself, if possible, in 
still bolder and more gigantic proportions, 
hurrying toward another goal, the key of the 
Dominant, C-sharp minor. Thus far an an- 
grily murmuring bass figure has roared below 
the voices, irresistibly (in obedience to that se- 
— working its way up out of the dark 
depths. Suddenly the Halt! is given to the 
Basso Continuo: sharp and heavy orchestral 
strokes, marking the Dominant Chord of F- 
sharp minor on the first and third quarter of 
the measure with fuli force, follow, and so 
form a sort of Organ point, above and within 
which now the main theme is heard in the most 
fabulous contractions, Imitations in five-part 
Canon, in unison and in the octave, in swift 
succession on the quarter beats, press onward 
to a strange, uncomfortable hold (jfermata), 
which forms in a certain sense the dvcisive cri- 
sis of our stormy chorus, For after this the 
voices, swiftly hastening to the conclusion, 
move with almost homophonous uniformity, as 
if blended into steadfast unity—the purifica- 
tion process, although after violent conflicts, is 
fulfilled in them! 

5. To the wild unrest of the number just de- 
scribed there now succeeds, in splendid con- 
trast, a Bass Solo (in A major, 4-4 measure), 
with the words: ‘ Quia. fecit mihi magna, qui 

otens est, et sanctum noven ejus” (For He that 
is mighty hath done to me great things, and 
holy is his name), Here all breathes warm and 
heart-felt thankfulness for the great things 
which the Lord hath done to us; all praise 
his holy name, The economy of this Aria is 
really admirable and could hardly be surpassed. 
A characteristic and expressive motive of the 
basso continue, forming four measures, repeats 
itself continually in the most different posi- 
tions and intervals through the whole move- 
ment, First it diverges to the Dominant key, 
from which, by a gentle transition, it reaches 
the parallel key, F-sharp minor. Then we are 
led into the Mediant, from which the Tonic 
springs again as if new-born. The voice part 
takes its material partly from this theme; 
partly it moves, calmly and full of dignity, in 
tres and independent figures, which mount 





and float above it like the smoke of a thank- 
offering. ‘ x 
* * * * * > 

6. The next number of the Magnificat brings 
us a Duet between the Alto and the Tenor, in 
E minor, 12-8 measure, to the words: ‘‘ Zt 
miserscordia a progenie in progenies timentihus 
eum” (And his mercy is on them that fear him 
from generation to generation). Here again 
Bach shows himself a deep interpreter of the 
words of the text. with a fine knowledge of the 
human heart. The tender mercy of the Lord 
in its effect on those who fear him is musically 
delineated in masterly outlines. The voices 
are supported by the string quartet—the vio- 
lins and viola muted, the former doubled by 
the flutes. In this duplication the violins and 
flutes exchange their brilliant and softer tone- 
colors, as if Bach meant to indicate the at once 
elevating and soothing influence of the divine 
mercy on the heart that turns toward it.’ At 
the words: ‘‘timentihus eum,” the instruments 
are mostly silent and leave the accompaniment 
to the Organ, The concluding.turn of the 
voice parts is startlingly effective through the 
astonishing boldness of the modulation.: 


7. The following Chorus forms a grand con- 
trast to this mild Duet. Its far reaching, pow- 
erful main theme, majestically entering ina 
compass of an octave and a half, first brings 
the words: ‘* Fecit potentiam” (He hath showed 
strength). Against this ‘‘ potentia,” spreading 
itself in all directions, infinitely mobile, Bach 
offsets a motive on the words: ‘in brachio suo” 
(with his arm), which seems to embody an op- 
posite and yet kindred element, a compresse1 
force, sclf-poised vet tensely strained. The 
main theme, entering first in the Tenor, is at 
tended from the outset by smart rhythmical 
blows of the other voice parts, with which the 
orchestra—but without trumpets and drums— 
joins in imitative beats.. Then the Alto takes 
it, while the Tenor develops the counter-mo- 
tive: '**in brachio suo,” and the other vocal and 
orchestral parts continue their strong rhythmi- 
cal movement, The theme is now handed over 
to the Second Soprano, then to the Bass, after- 
‘wards to the First Soprano and finally to the 
orchestra. The voices, however, which have 
already executed it, leave that rhythmical figure 
more and more to the orchestra and take an ev- 
er freer attitude in the richest contrapuntal 
forms, so that shortly before the entrance of 
the main motive in the orchestra they are all 
engaged in fully independent motion. Mean- 
while two new accessory motives have intro- 
duced themselves on the word: *‘dispersit” 
(he hath scattered), symbolizing it in pictorial 
forms. The Continuo, for its part, supports 
this wonderful structure in rhythms proper to 
itself, and admirably corresponding to the 
character of the whole. At last one of the ac- 
cessory motives of the ‘‘dispersit” remains 
alone upon the field‘and suddenly forces out, 
in a shrill chord brokem short off, the word 
that completes its sense, ‘‘ superbos”. (the 
proud). 

7 


‘ 


* * * * * * 


& The chorus is succeeded bv a T nor Solo, in 
F-sharp minor, 3-4 measure, which in its éseen- 
tial features shows a kindred feeling It treats the 
text: “ Deposuit potentes de sede, et exaltavit humiles” 
(He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and 
exalted. them of low degree). Here too Baeh has 
not allowed the obvious antitheses to escape him, 
and has known how to present them energetically 
and characteristically enough. " 

9. The following number, an Alto Solo, in-E 
major, 4-4 measure, again, is in strong contrast. 
Two flutes, the Con/inwo and the organ falling in 
occasionally, accompany the melody to the words: 
“ Esurientes implerit bonis et diviter dimisit inanes” 
(He hath filled the hungry With good things, and 


| the rich he hath sent away empty). The Aria has 


that expression of mildness and repose, which stirs 
our soul so beautifully, without wearying by mic. 
notony. The flutes move mostly in sixths-and 
thirds, holding fast to .an extremely: peculiar 


.thythm, and only now and then are off-et against 


each other in ingenious play. The words: “ im- 
pievit bonis,” and then again: “ dimisit inanes” are 


expressed in a masterly manner ; the hungry ones 
(“ Geuerientex”) have as it were a cornucopia of 


tes”) come out empty with a barren figure. The 
coursé of the whole aria completes itself so naturally 
and qui tly, the direct intervention of the Highest 
in the fate of mortals has so many heart-winning 
traits, that one is almost forced to complain that 
the beautiful number should glide past so swiftly. 


10. The charm of the last piece is one that seizes 
upon you immediately. Bach follows it up with a 
conception, full of deep‘significance, which trans- 
ports you into remote times, into another world, a 
movement which may well be regarded as forming 
the very central point and kernel of the whole. 
The primeval melody of the Magnificat, which the 
Church used also for the Benedictio,—its origin dates 
tack into the 7th centary—appears now in the 
oboes as canto fermo, with three female voices (two 
sopranos and an alto) mysteriously playing about 
it, to the words: ‘ Suscepit Israel puerum suum, re- 
cordatus ‘misericordie ” (He-hath holpen his servant 
Israel, in remembrance of his mercy). In gentle 
strokes the violoncello marks the fundamental har- 
monies, rather hinting than actual executing theni. 
The canto fermo floats mildly gleaming, like a star, 
over the voice parts, lifting them as by a soft at- 
‘traction to itself. The vocal setting, on its part, 
heaves and fluctuates towards it in lovely imita- 
tions, the several voices taking up the thread and 
passing it on to one another in artful involution. 
All seems to draw life and motion from the primeval 
sounls, For the two lines of the Choral the mas- 
ter uses two portions of accompanying matter: that 
is, to the first line the voices sing the “ suscepit Is- 
rael prerum suum” and to the second line the “ re- 
cordatus misericordie,” Both divisions of the text, 
again, find their peculiar musical treatment. The 
wotive to “ auscemt Israel puerum suum” is em- 
ployed directly and in the inverted form, a mode of 
representation which answers characteristically 
enough to the helping hand of the’ Lord; the 
“ recordaius misericordie,” on the contrary, develops 
itself without the use of such artistic means, and so 
all the more effectually glorifies the eternal mercy 
and compassion. ; 

Although the voice parts in their circling move- 
ments sometimes cut across each other, yet these 
momentary hardnesses are always mitigated by the 
independent individual movement of each part, and 
rather serve to lend to the whole piece a certain ex- 
traordinary and mystical stamp. And this may 
have been precisely Bach's intention, The union of 
just those words, which describe the redeeming 
mercy of the Lord towards his servant Israel, with 
the venerable tones of the old ee fe ee or (in the 
sense-of the Church) the still more.significant Bene- 
dictio, is surely not an accidental one and points to 
such a conception. If now we direct attention to 
the contrast of this number to the Chorus: ‘* Onnes 
generationes,” if we point out how in the two Christ- 
ianity is first presented in its world-disturbing and 
then in its world-redeeming aspect, we thereby gain 
a new point of view, which shows Bach’s immeasu- 
rable greatness in the clearest light. : 

The form and substance of the piece just analyzed 
have reminded us repeatedly of those imperishable 
words of Luther, which have such convincing effi- 
cacy because they proceeded from the deepest in- 
sight. e says: [ . es 
“Where the natural Musica is sharpened and pol- 
"ished bY ‘AYE there we first see and recognize with 
wonder the great and perfect wisdom of God in this 
wondrous. work. of his called Muste, in which this 
above all is strange and wonderful: that one voice 
sings the mere tune, along with which three, four 
or five other parts are sunz, which as it were with 
jubilation. playing and springing around the said 
mere molaaty. in all sorts of ways and sound, do 
marvellously embellish and adorn the same, and 
lead. off an it, were a heavenly dance, meeting each 
other friendlily and fondly hugging and embrac- 
re is 


t  Powerfully confirming what precedes, there now 
sets in.a Chorus, in D major, alla breve, to the 
words: ‘ Sicut locutus est ad patres nostros, Abraham 
ef semini ejus in secula” (As he spake to our fathers, 
té Abraham, and to his'seed forever). Suitably to 
its contents, this text is ueed for a vocal fugue, en- 
ergetically supported by the Basso Continuo and the 
Organ. That Bach is the unrivalled master in the 
fugue form, is universally And so here too 
he solves his problem with a playful ease and per- 
fect skill, To the marrowy main theme: “ sieut lo- 
cutus est ad patres nostros” are one by one added va- 
rious secondary motives, the'first with the words: 





“ Abraham et semini ejus;” the second with: “ sicut 


blessings poured upon them, while the rich (“divi- . 
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locutus est,” and the third with: “in secula,” which 
all unite together a‘ the last entrance but one of the 
theme in the bags. The significant harmony. of 
word and tone needs scarcely to be mentioned. 
Bach’s fugues are commonly written in a Conn- 
terpoiat- of. as. many kinds as there are.voice parts 
employed.. By an apt inversion of these the mas. 
ter with the simplest means often reaches the great- 
est effects. In. general he works out his main 
theme in three, four or five parts, and gives to each 
single part a character as independent and as indi- 
vidual as possible: this material, almost exclusive- 
ly; is discussed throughout. the further course of the 
movement. Accordingly one might believe that 
here, after all, the mechanical prevailed rather than 
the organic. Up to a certain point this may be ad- 
mitted; but then we myst not overlook the way in 


breathes into them such an elastic energy, that in 
all positions and relations they appear always fresh 


Towards the end our fugue moulds itself some- 


acter of the concluding number, 

12. With the “ Sicut locntus est” Mary’s song of 
praise is properly ended. But for a more definite 
rounding off of the Magnificat, the verse: “ Gloria 
Patri, gloria Filio, gloria Spiritwi Sancto! Sient erat 
in principio, et nunc, et semper, et in secula secnlorum, 
Amen,” is added, once more summing up the whole 
ina grand, broad feeling. 

This concluding piece is divided in its outward 
atracture into two main parts, the first taking the | 
words “ Gloria Patri,” ete., and the second the “St- 
ent erat in principio, {As it. was in the beginning), 
etc.. The five chorus parts, accompanied by the or- 
chestra, with the exception of the trumpets and 
drums, which only come in. at the “gloria spiritui 
Sancto,” and the organ, break out at first in a short, 
enérgetic exclamation: ‘‘ Gloria!” Thereupon the 
Organ, tasto solo, holds out the deep A as organ- 
point, upon which now an unprecedented tone-pict- 
ure builds itself up. The Bass, followed by the oth- 
er voice parts at intervals of half a measure, unrolls 
without further accompaniment a strongly scaring 
triplet figure, which, after traversing three bars, 
plunges into the “gloria Patri,” flashing as with 
any splendor, when the orchestra again 
falls in with all its might, resuming that loud excla- 
mation. These sweeping onsets are repeated on the 
organ-point E, only reversing the order in which 
the voices enter, to the “gloria Filio,” and then 
again upon the organ-point B, but with a new mo- 
tive, to the “gloria Spiritui sancto.”—The voices 
in the eager rush of their ascent to the triune God 
seem to tumble over one another, until the need of 
community again unites them upon far-resounding 
five-siz chords; they seem to wish to take heaven 
by storm, but to sink upon their knees, not crushed, 
but jubilant, before the eternal splendor. And here 
right clearly Music shows the power peculiar to it- 
self alone, of representing highest transcendental 
moods in full reality; the expressive faculty of oth- 
. arts is very far from reaching it in this direc- 
tion. 

After this introduction follows the second half of 
the chorus, with the words: “ Sicuteyat in principio, 
et nunc, et sem et in secula secu'orum, Amen,” 
Bach here turns back to the opening number of the 
work, letting its leading motive float before us once 
more in a condensed form, The satisfactory round- 
ing off thus given to the whole work is worthily in 
keeping with the preceding traits of perfect beauty. 

Ann a rr oie OS 

The “Edinburgh Review” on Wagner. 

(Concluded from Page 180. 

The writer goes into a detailed description of 
“ Tristan and Isolde,” quoting from the libretto ; as 
to this latter, he says :— 

The litretio.of an opera has seldom much claim to 
literary merit ;_ but of all the doggerel we ever met 
with “to be said or sung” on the stage, Herr Wag- 
ner’s verses appear to_us.to be the worst. Childish 
jingle and tasteless alliteration take the place of 
rhythm and poetry; and whatever he may have 
done: with the art of Mozart and Beethoven, he has 
certainly prostituted the language of Schiller and 
Goethe. But it would be cruel to judge such trash 
by any known literary standard. 

Yet the mere perusal of the work shows a certain 
pene and intensity in the general treatment of the 
egend, so wild and exciting in itself, so full in one 
sense of human interest. We cannot but remark in 


‘ tini superseded Mozart. 





ponte the genius for dramatic effect displayed 
n the manner in which Wagner opens each act: 


how he gives the local color and feeling of the sur- 
roundings; on the ship—ii the palace gardens on 
the summer night—in the castle where the horn of 
the Breton herdsman heard outside gives the first 
indication that we are on new ground ;:and the art 
with which he excites tlie expectation of the spec- 
tator by one device after another, while withhold. 
ing the climax of the.scene. Yet when we regard 
the work from:a musical point of view, we are full of 
misgivings. Points there are which at once assert 
themselves, no doubt; such as the prelude and scen- 
ic music of the second act: the ecstatic rush of the 
violins in a phrase which becomes a prominent feat- 
ure of the great scene between the lovers, entering 
first at the words, ‘‘O Wonne der Seele; ” the short 
low “ Ha!” upon a high note, amid the dead silence 
of everything else, with which Isolde recognizes 
that her lover is dead; the opening ard close of the 
final dirge ; and others which have been and might 
be adduced. But without repeating what we have 
already said as to the place of rhythm in music, the 
vocal portions seem for the most part to be written 
with an absolute and determined ignoring of the 
fact that certain intervals are more natural to the 
voice and the ear than others, Even the sailor and 
the herdsman cannot be allowed to sing and pipe 
naturally ; they sing and pipe in Wagnerian inter- 
vals, Wagner speaks in one place, and speaks elo- 
quently, of the wonderful power of music “ which, 
by means of the firm precision of melodic expres- 
sion, lifts even the gifted singer so high above the 
level of his personal performances.” But even the 
most gifted singer wiil look in vain for this “ preci- 
sion of melody,” except in a few isolated sentences. 
The voice is dragged through such tortuous and un- 
natural — that the really free expression of feel- 
ing on the part of the singer seems often almost in- 
compatible with the strain on the ear, and the at- 
tention _necessary to keep in correct relation with 
the labyrinth of orchestral accompaniments, in re- 
gard to which the singer is, as before observed, on- 
ly an instrument among the other instruments. 
Without forgetting the stricture which Gluck passed 


| upon those who judged of his operas apart from 


their effect on the stage, we cannot but think that 
the uncertainty and confusion of tonal relation in 
the vocal melodies, as well as in the harmonic con- 
struction of the orchestral part, implies not merely 
an indifference to scientific method (which is debate- 
able ground), but an ignoring of the physical basis 
of music, which rests on demonstrable facts, and by 
which its esthetic form must necessarily, within 
certain limits, be determined. That Wagner, in his 
attempt to give to musical drama the unrestrained 
freedom of spoken drama, has overstepped these 
limits, must, we think, be the ultimate conclusion 
based on such a work as “ Tristan.” Nor do we 
believe that the brilliant and powerfal points in the 
work can ever, with any but a very partial audi- 
ence, adequately atone for the tedium inseparable 
from a method which allows so little relief and con- 
trast of manner and effect, and which, discarding 
the resources of amplification and extension of mu- 
sical form, and emphasizing every detail of the 
words, keeps the musical expression, so to speak, at 
a white heat throughout, and never allows the lis- 
tener a moment's repose. Nevertheless, we are of 
opinion that an adequate performance of “ Tristan 
und Isolde” ought to be given in London at an early 
date, and this unique experiment in musical drama 
be subjected to a fair test. 

Next the writer skctches the chief features of the 
“Ring des Nibelungen,” in which he finds many 
beauties. But he goes on to remark :— 

On the other hand, one cannot but be struck, in 
reading these scores, as we were in hearing “ Lo- 
hengrin,” at the sometimes almost absurd dispro- 
portion between the orchestral effect and the poem 
and action. The rush of the band, with the whole 
added power of more .brass instruments than we 
have time tv count up, to emphasize with an over- 
powering fortissimo some word or gesture which 
seems totally unworthy of such tremendous empha- 
sis, almost provokes a smile at times at the dispro- 
portion between cause and effect. Big scores do not 
necessarily inake great music either, Meyerbeer 
has not thrown Gluck into the shade, nor has Spon- 
We cannot ignore the fact, 
again, that we meet in Wagner's scores with a con- 
stant recurrence of certain resources of effect, re- 
peated to an extent which amounts to mannerism. 
One of these, the incessant reiteration, namely, of a 
particular orchestral phrase or figure, till it mechan- 
ically takes the ear by storm, seems to us to be lit- 
tle more than a trick played on the physical sus- 
ceptibilities of the audience, and, as Wagner some- 


“cosmopolitan genius, 





times uses it, a very cheap trick, But a still more 
serious drawback to our allegiance is the puerility, 
to English ideas, of much of Wagner's dramas, 
which illustrate only too well that peculiar childish 
element in the German mind, the presence of which 


‘to a certain extent even in Goethe formed, perhaps, 


the one national weakness of that otherwise most 
When “Lohengrin” was 
produced in London last year, probably -a good 
many besides ourselves may have wondered wheth- | 
er it was possible in any country but Germany that 
such a mere fairy extravaganza should be made the 
subject of such solemn and elephantine moralizing 
as has been expended upon what is supposed to be 
the morale of this opera, The case is certainly not 
bettered when we come to the “ Bing des Nibelun- 
gen;” aud as we light on the passage where Fricka 
{the Juno of the mythus) shakes her sleeping spouse 
at daybreak, and says, “wake up, man, and bestir 
yourself!” or where Alberic Shige himself first 


‘into a serpent and then into a frog, and his windings 


in the one case and jumpings inthe other are gro- 
tesquely illustrated by the band; when we see the 
pages on pages of elaborate scoring in accompani- 
ment to the movements of creatures whose efforts at 
speech extend little beyond “ Heia!” “ Wallaha!” 
or “ Ho-jo-to-ho!” when we hear of the special con- 
trivances by which the stage will be filled with dif- 
ferent colored mists at pleasure, or read thé ‘stage- 
direction in the scene of the fight between the hero 
and Fafner in the form of a dragon, in “ Siegfried ” 
—“The machine, which represents the dragon, is 
during the fight brougkt somewhat nearer the fore- 
ground, to a point where a new trap-door (Versen- 
kung) opens under it, through which the player of 
the part of Fafner sings through a speaking-trum- 
pet” —we may, perhaps, be pardoned if we find the 
sentence about “ the highest and most significantly 
beautiful that the huinan mind can adore” recur- 
ring rather oddly to us, or if we even feel some 
doubts about the raising uf music to its highest in- 


 tellectual province by associating it with the ordi- 


nary “ business ” of a Christmas pantomime. These 
daring decorators exactly challenge the sarcasm of 
Pope :— 
“ Knights, squires, and steeds must enter on the stage. 
So vast a throng the stage can ne’er contain, 

Then build a new, or act it on the plain. 


For it is not only as a new exponent of musical 
drama that Wagner comes before ns, His theory 
aims at much more than placing this one form of 
musical production on a new basis. His position 
amounts to nothing less than this; that purely in- 
strumental music is practically dead ; that it has 
run its course and said all that it has to say; has 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting; 
and that the highest mission and true end and object 
of music is only realized when it is the exponent of 
poetry, and that this is the climax towards which 
music has been consistently progressing ; and Beet- 
hoven, the great poet of instrumental music, is 
claimed as the inaugurator of this new era, 


A few pages are devoted by the Hilinburgh re- 
viewer to the demolition of the ridiculous argument, 
of which we have heard much, that because Beet- 
hoven introduced poetry and voice-music into his 
ninth: (choral) symphony, the great master had 
“ abandoned the idea of purely instrumental music.” 
On this point the writer says :— 


There is not a tittle of evidence to render it im- 
probable that his ‘‘ Tenth Symphony,” had he lived 
to write it, would not have been as purely an in- 
strumental work as any of the first eight. Had he 
died just after writing the “ Pastoral Symphony,” it 
might equally have been urged that he had adopt- 
ed what is now called “ programme music” as the 
true end of the art; but his two next symphonies 
(the first of them a much greater and more recon- 
dite work than the “ Pastorale”) are without note, 
hint, or comment of any kind. About the middle | 
of his career he wrote a pianoforte fantasia with cho- 
rus, but so far frum subsequently confining himself 
to this form, he never repeated it, and his most 
elaborate works for pianoforte solo were written 
long after. _ We are asked to regard these accidents 
as essentials, because it suits the theory of Wag- 
ner’s disciples ;, while the fact is ignored that Beet- 
thoven’s very last great pianoforte sunata concludes 
with a set of variations as brilliantly and symmet- 
rically elaborated, as purely music for the sake of 
music, as anything that Mozart (or even Bach) ever 
wrote. Nor can the view which regards the finale 
of the “ Choral Symphony ” as the roof and crown 
of the composer’s works be accepted by a sound and 
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calm criticism. The theme to which the first verse 
of Schiller’s ode is set is magnificent, and the whole 
movement full of the grandest. suggestions of genius ; 
but if a work of art is to be judged, as surely it ulti- 
mately must be, by its finish in form as well as by 
its greatness of idea, this finale must be regarded 
rather as a colossal sketch than a finished picture— 
vast and glorious in its perspectives, but wavering 
in outline, uncertain in composition, unequal in fin- 
ish, in comparison with many previous works of its 
author, It is a popular fallacy to suppose that 
Beethoven was a kind of vast irregular genius (as 
the French critics used to imagine Shakespeare), 
overflowing with “ Geist,” but indifferent to artistic 
form and finish, On the contrary, he was one of 
the most consummate artists in feeling and practice 
that ever lived, and the minute and detailed finfsh 
of all his finest works is as remarkable as their 
pathetic power. But these qualities are ignored, 
and a wholesale misrepresentation of the scope of 
his genius put forth, because the adherents of Wag- 
ner are determined to persuade the world that Wag- 
ner is a Beethoven, in pursuance of which end they 
use all their ingenuity to prove that Beethoven was 
no more than a Wagner, 

The theory of a “poetic basis” for music is 
weighed in the same manner, and easily found want- 
ing; with its kindred and equally specious notion 
that music should have a purpose and a meaning. 
He says :— 


As Michael Angelo took a delight in the drawing 
and fore-shortening of a figure for its own sake, and 
thereby expressed the power that was in him, so the 
older composers took a delight in the working out 
of a theme for its own sake, and thereby expressed 
the power that was in them, and gave us that which 
speaks no definite language, certainly, but which 
appeals to what is beyond the reach of language— 
to the metaphysical sense of a divine order and 
harmony, of which music is the most subtle and at 
the some time the most direct and comprehensive 
expression, But, says Wagner, Beethoven's sym- 
phonies, and all instrumental music expressing any- 
thing more than mere “tone play,” awaken in the 
listener that troublesome question, “ Why? Where- 
fore?” which the musician cannot answer, and 
which only the addition of the dramatic action can 
satisfy. We might perhaps be allowed to question 
whether Wagner's own employment of all the re- 
sources of a great orchestra to illustrate such glori- 
fied pantomime as ‘‘ Lohengrin” and parts of the 
“ Nibelungen” amount to, with their * real horses,” 
and dwarfs, and dragons, and phaniasmagoric ef- 
fects, is not calculated in its own way to provoke a 
more unanswerable “ warum?” than anything in 
Beethoven's symphonies could awaken ; or whether 
it can be seriously urged that a listener who felt the 
want of an ultimate meaning to the first movement 
of the “ Eroica Symphony” would really feel his 
intellectual enjoyment and perception heightened by 
the vision of the hero behind the footlights with a 
tin helmet and shield. But the fact is that the 
“Why ?” spoken of only exists in the minds of those 
who are under the domination of a theory, or who 
are deficient in musical education, perception, or 
sympathy, and consequently unable to apprehend 
the “unknown tongue” of the musical poet; or if 
to others the “ Why ?” exist at all, it is in a form 
which neither wishes nor requires an answer, To 
attempt to answer it by a definite explanation is to 
substitute a finite pleasure and significance for an 
infinite one—to bring down music from its real “po- 
etic basis” to the prosaic level demanded by listen- 
ers who are destitute of feeling and imagination. 
This is the case to some extent even with so poetic 
a piece of programme music as the “ Pastoral Sym- 
phony,” which is accordingly the one generally pre- 
sented to “ popular” audiences, who are furnished 
with annotations telling them where to look out for 
the nightingale, and where for the thunderstorm, 
ete. Its successor, the symphony in A, appeals to 
higher intellectual perceptions, and demauds a much 
higher class of audience for its appreciation, That 
this also sprang from some definite mood or impulse 
in the composer's mind, we may readily imagine ; 
but when the edifice is complete, what further need 
of the plans or the scaffolding? Should we gain 
anything if, in listening to that wonderful interme- 
diate episode in the scherzo—that slower movement 
which seems to speak of some vague and solemn 
glory such as “eye hath not seen, nov ear heard,” 
we were to be offered a lxbel to tell us the meaning 
of it? Would we not rather listen in the spirit of 
a modern poet expressed in a sonnet “written 
during music ” :— 





“O! what is this that knows the road I came?” 


The absurdities, again, which the attempt to tack 
a definite meaning to music sometimes gives rise to, 
are instructive enough. In Mendelssohn’s “ Meer- 
estille” overture, for instance, the little flourishes 
for the flute before the allegro commences have al- 
ways been explained to mean the first ‘ catspaws ” 
of the breeze on the water ; but it appears that the 
composer, when asked one day about it, laughingly 
confessed that he believed the passage had been sug- 
gested by a little pasteboard figure of an opera- 
dancer on the mast of a fishing boat, which kicked 
up a leg when the breeze caught it. Last season an 
overture by a clever young English musician, Mr. 
Gadsby, was played at the Crystal Palace concerts, 
which its author had named “ The Witches’ Frolic” 
(a heading from the “ Ingoldsby Legends”) as a title 
appropriate to a work of rather piquant and faérie 
character. But this was not enough; and three or 
four pages of the programme were filled with a re- 

rint of Barham’s vulgarity, that the audience might 
ose nothing towards the right understanding of the 
music, It is due to the composer to say that he de- 
nied any complicity in this remarkable effort of pro- 
gramme analysis; but such a reductio ad absurdum 
is none the less suggestive of what the ‘‘ poetic ba- 
sis” theory may lead us to, A more serious possi- 
ble result, already too largely illustrated, is that if 
music is to be valued for an arbitrary meaning at- 
tached to it, beauty of melody and purity of har- 
monic relation come to be, theoretically if not prac- 
tically, of no consequence; and a determined theo- 
rist may persuade his ears, on principle, to like 
almost anything. It is only on such a supposition 
that we can understand the existence of the extraor- 
dinary cacophony presented to us as music in some 
recent instrumental compositions, and in many parts 
of Wagner's operas. 


The following extract concludes the essay :— 


Nothing, we may add, tends more to awaken sus- 
ea as to the real importance or greatness of 
Wagner's contribution to the progress of the art 
than the atmosphere of intolerance, exaggeration, 
and what we fear must be called “ humbug,” which 
seems to surround it everywhere, A reference to 
the essay by Mr, Dannreuther, in Macmillan’s Mag 
azine of May last, in which the ground is cleared for 
Wagner by the direction of a fire of abuse against 
every previous and contemporary opera composer 
(with a partial reservation in favor of Gluck and 
Mozart), will give some idea of the lengths to which 
the fervor of the clique is carried. On the other 
hand, if we were to quote some average specimens 
of the eloquence of inspired Wagnerian prophets, 
most of our readers would probably think a hoax 
was being put upon them, What the smaller fry of 
the Anglo-German critics are equal to may be part- 
ly imagined from what we find in the writing of Mr. 
Hiiffer, their best representative. Amid repeated 
sneers at “the British Philistine,” we read such 
sentences as, “the Titan was again making giant 
strides towards Utopia,” or are invited to recognize, 
in the critic’s “rough outline” of Wagner, “ the 
features of a grand immortal countenance, wrought 
by Nature’s own hands, and stamped by her with 
the indelible sign of genius ; a man whom you must 
reckon with one way or another; if not, the book 
of artistic revelation will be for ever sealed against 
vou with seven seals ;” a sentence which only wants 
Mr. Burchell’s monosyllabic comment to make it 
complete. To point out the futility and vulgarity, 
even from a literary point of view, of this kind of 
writing, would probably be as useless in regard to 
those who are content to indulge in it, as it would 
be superfluous in regard to most of our own readers, 
We have no wish, however, to saddle Wagner 
with all the sins of his admirers, and may admit 
that the time has not arrived for forming a decisive 
judgment on the place of his works in the art. We 
do, however, distinctly decline to contemplate his 
method and his productions as the vestibule to a 
higher and more intellectual development of the art 
of music than has yet been attained; not only for 
reasons already given, in regard to the union of mu- 
sic with spectacle, but also because the whole genre 
of his heart shows the qualities which have always 
marked a pericd of dee:dence—the preference for 
impulse and sentiment before form, color before out- 
line; and the intense self-consciousness as to meth- 
od and principle; for, in spite of the sneers with 
which this argument is greeted by the partisans of 
Wagner (whose peculiar irritability on this point 
betrays their consciousness of its significance), the 
unquestionable fact remains that in no past art, and 
in no past period, have any of the greatest and most 
enduring achievements of art-creation arisen out of 





theories proclaimed with sound of trumpet in the 
market-place. Theories are the refuge of a genius 
deficient in spontaneous power. , al first 
noteworthy opera, “ Rienzi,” is a comparatively 
weak work, much inferior even to the works of 
Meyerbeer, of which it was an imitation. Beetho- 
ven's two first symphonies, on the contrary, placed 
him at once nearly on a level with Mozart, as his 
first. pianoforte sonatas placed him at once in ad- 
vance of Mozart. But for his subsequent wonder- 
ful development of the art he advanced neither. the- 
ories nor explanations, nor did he surround himself 
with a cohort of laudatory scribes. To pronounce 
on the value of Wagner's works as a form of musical 
drama is, as we have observed, premature. We 
may direct attention, however, to deductions to be 
drawn from a somewhat close analogy between this 
and what was sometime called the “ pre-Raffaelite ” 
movement in painting. Both referred in the first 
instance to early Church art as a model ; both have 
directed violent and exaggerated condemnation 
against what they have termed the ‘‘ Pagan ” school 
represented in the one art by Raffaelle, and in the 
other by Mozart; both have combined a strong feel- 
ing as to the morale of art with an indifference to 
the ordinary elements of beauty and to the higher 
grade of technical power; both have been at dag- 
gers drawn with all the art of their contemporaries, 
and have been the centres, each of a clique of crit- 
ics, distinguished by the “ solidarity ” and the big- 
otry of their opinions and what they call their judg- 
ments, It is not unreasonable, perhaps, to infer 
that the ultimate results of the two movements may 
be equally similar; and that as the pre-Raffaelive 
school has exercised a permanent influence on Eng- 
lish painting, infusing into it a greater intensity of 
purpose and aim, and rendering impossible again 
the’ acceptance of the: flaccid execution and weak 
sentimentality which distinguished the style imme- 
diately preceding it, while the extravagances and 
uncomelinesses of the new style have insensibl 
dropped away and been almost forgotten ; so it will 
be ultimately recognized on all hands, that while 
Wagner has given a new impulse to musical drama, 
has indicated new possibilities in it for musical ef- 
fect, and has rendered impossible for the future any 
recurrence to the weak, gaudy, and (in a sense) al- 
most demoralizing tinsel = of modern Italian op- 
era, that nevertheless such a reform is consistent 
with, if not dependent upon, the abrogation of much 
of his extravagance both of theory and practice, and 
that it offers no excusable or logical ground for the 
combination of a clique of German critics to defame 
and deface that fair and stately temple of absolute 
music, which is, or ought to be, the great intellect- 
ual prile and glory of their race. 


Revival of the Minuet. 
HOW IT WAS DANCED IN WASHINGTON’S Day, 


For the first time in this city since Washington’s 
day, as it is believed, the genuine minuet de la cour 
was danced Tuesday night at the Academy of Music 
tn the canse of charity. It opened the ball, as it 
did in the age of the Grand Monarch in France. 
It was simply an illustration of the minuet by 
twenty or more young people, who have been prac- 
tising its intricaties diligently for the last month, 
What passes current by the name of the minuet in 
the dancing academies of this and other cities is 
only a quadrille with the flavor of the stately old- 
time dance whose name it has appropriated. Prop- 
erly, the minuet is danced only in couples, as are 
the galop and waltz and other round dances of the 
present day, the cheaper currency which has driven 
out of use the better sterling coin of a former 
period, It was so danced in colonial days. There 
lives in Germantown, Pennsylvania, a silver-haired 
old lady, born over one hundred years ago, named 
Mrs. Margaret Boggs, who, at one of the court] 
private assemblages of that era, led the minuet wit 
Washington, and from her it is possible to learn the 
manner of the genuine minuet de la cour without re- 
sorting to the libraries. The oceasion was a tea 
party of about twenty guests, of which Mrs. Boggs, 
then eighteen, was one. She wore that evening a 
satin dress with a very long train—so long, in fact, 
that it was necessary for her maids to come behind 
and lift it as she walked. Her hair was arranged in 
front like a cushion, and fell in natural curls down 
her shoulders, and was all powdered, after the 
abe colonial fashion. Washington led her by the 

and to the door, The music was slow and digni- 
fied, almost choral in its character. After a pro- 
found salutation to the company, three slow steps 
were taken, followed by an equally grave salutation 
to each other. At this point a modern society girl 
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would have laughed, but there was no laughing 
with the dignified Washington. After the rever- 
ence the young lady was led to her place by the 
hand. There then began a series of slow, graceful 
evolutions by which the imaginative old French 
masters who perfected this dance intended to repre- 
sent the varying relations of two newly formed ac- 
quaintances to each other in good society. At times 
the partners were ten paces apart. They would 
pass each other gracefully but gravely two or three 
times, as though reluctant to meet; then advance 
slowly with a smile, and join hands; then coquet- 
tishly retire still facing and smiling ; then hesitate, 
and pirouette, and even absolutely turn away from 
each other; ultimately, however, advancing with a 
smile and joining both hands, and returning to their 
places, It was in this manner that the minuet was 
danced at the Academy of Music. 

The memory of this old amusement has been 
kept alive through various causes, and at times the 
dance has seemed on the point of returning to pub- 
lic favor, Thirty years ago, in the capitals of 
Europe, there were decided symptoms of it. It 
' was‘danced at Vienna and at London, and else- 
where, but its reign in Europe was short. In this 
country it has been taught at Baltimore, in West- 
ern New York, at Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
and elsewhere. About ten years ago a party of 
young people enterprisingly attempted to master 
its difficulties, to lend an additional charm to the 
private entertainment of a wealthy gentleman of 
this city. Something by the name of the minuet is 
danced in the academies of instruction here every 
winter, and only last Saturday night, this quad- 
rille minuet was ene of the features of the evening’s 
pleasures at an assemblage of young devotees of 
fashion on Fifth Avenue, Two years ago, some- 
thing by the name of the minuet was also brought 
out upon the stage, as will be remembered by every- 
body who saw “The School for Scandal” at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. That sterling drama was 
illuminated by a dance having some of the steps of 
the minuet, and followed by the rapid gavotte, a 
furious whirl that sometimes was allowed to supple- 
ment the graver figures as the latter jig concluded 
the quadrille. It will be seen, therefore, that for 
thirty years there has been some promise of a revi- 
val of the favorite dance of our great-grandmothers ; 
and waiting like Electra in the old tale, for the 
return of Orestes in all the glory of his ancient 
name, the dancing-masters of the country have 
been anticipating for years that the next season 
surely would see the installation of the minuet as a 
positive feature of private gatherings for amuse- 
ment in good society. Until the present moment, 
however, nothing has been visible of the wanderer, 
—certainly nothing really to justify the hopes of 
the professors. 

It would not be strange, however, if society in 
one of its wayward freaks took up the old dance 
again. The great-grandmothers who are still sur- 
viving saw the minuet depart with powdered hair, 
long trains, and old-fashioned country gentlemen. 
The times are again changing—in fact have changed. 
In grand social assemblages toilets are worn that 
do not comport well with rapid motion, and do not 
appear to the best advantage in the favorite dances 
of society. The spirit of the age creates a passion 
for the waltz, galop, and redowa, As it is put by 
Grafulla, who surveys the ball-room with a vete- 
ran’s eye, “everything is now velocipede.” It can- 
not long remain so with the fashion of wearin 
elaborate and beautiful costumes at the ball, An 
it is questionable whether the dignity and propriety 
of grand balls in good society would not be vastly 
promoted by reintroducing such dances as the min- 
uet, and whether they would not really be more 
enjoyable.—N. Y. T'ribune. 


Music Abroad. 


Viena. The following extract from a private 
letter will interest the many friends of the Ameri- 
can biographer of Beethoven : 

“The directors of the great ‘Society of Musfc- 
Friends’ at Vienna, at a recent meeting, by 8 unan- 
imous vote, referred the question of the exact date 
of Beethoven’s birth to Mr..A. W. Tuayer, U. S. 
Consul at Trieste. The only iecord is of Beethoven’s 
Baptism, which was Décember 17, 1770. For rea- 
sons which have been accepted as sufficient by 
the Vienna Society, Mr. Thayer, in reply, has giv- 
en the date as December 16.” 




















From the correspondence of the London Musical 
Record (Jan. 12), we glean the following : 


Music in every form accompanied the dying and the 
coming year. Opera, requiem, oratorio, melodrama, 
orchestral and private concerts, and chamber-music 
followed each other, and all in a period when the ther- 
mometer kept a formidable lowness. The fourth and 
fifth Philharmonic concerts conducted by Herr Richter, 
were, in spite of stormy and frosty weather, over-filled 
with hearers. The programme of the fourth concert in- 
cluded Beethoven’s overture [Op. 124], a new violoncello 
coucerto by Raff, and Berlioz’s “Harold” symphony; 
that of the fifth, Mendelssohn’s overture “‘ Calm sea and 
prosperous voyage,” violin concerto in A minor by Vi- 
otti, Weber's “ Invitation 4 la Valse,” instrumented by 
Berlioz, and Beethoven’s symphony, No. 6. The con- 
certo by Raff—a clear composition, and one which pro- 
vides the performer with ample opportunity for display- 
ing his talent—was executed by Herr Griitzmacher, the 
well-known Royal Kammermusicus from Dresden. He 
earned great applause, as did also the performer of Vi- 
otti’s concerto, Herr Dragomir Krancsevics, from Pesth, 
a former pupil of Hellmesberger, The valse by Weber- 
Berlioz has always been a cabinet-piece of our orches- 
tra, and was well chosen to introduce Prince Carnival. 

The first extra-concert of the Musikverein was devot- 
ed to Liszt’s oratorio St. Elizabcth, which, though it was 
received in the year 1869 with enormous applause, now 
met with an almost frigid reception, though the execu- 
tion by chorus, orchestra, and principal soloists [Frau 
Ehnn and Herr v. Bignio], under Herbeck’s guidance, 
was as good as on the former occasion. 

The two annual performances in Christmas week in 
the Hofoper, for the benefit of the Pensionsfond, were 
devoted this time to a repetition of Manfred [on the 
stage], with Schumann’s music, and Verdi’s Requiem. 
The choice of a Requiem in the lovely Christmas days 
seemed somewhat strange, but found its excuse in the 
Wagner bustle, which left no time for studying a new 
work. Regarding Man/red, the representation could not 
be surpassed. Antiyone, with Mendelssohn’s music, has 
been performed in the Stadttheater, as wellas at the af- 
ternoon representations now in course, at popular 
prices for the middle class, and every time the house was 
filled. 

Of private concerts there are to note the third quartet 
evening by Hellmesberger, the second item by the Flor- 
entine companions, and concerts by Frl. Bertha Haft, 
Mr. Chas. Oberthiir, and the four Swedish ladies. Hell- 
mesberger’s programme was devoted to Schubert’s 
charming quartet in A minor, a new piano quintet, of a 
very impetuous character by Brahms, and the octet by 
Mendelssohn. The quintet, in F minor, is only new in 
its present form, as it was originally a duo for two pian- 
os. That transformation, however, is so ingenious that 
no one would guess the origin of so noble a work. In 
the octet four ladies assisted as a secoud quartet, Mdlle- 
Seydel, a talented pupil of Hellmesberger, playing the 
first violin. The Florentine party arrived and vanished 
in storm and snow, and small must have been the num- 
ber of hearers who risked being swept away by wind and 
weather. Frl- Haft, who left the Conservatoire last sea- 
son, I have already mentioned as a violinist of no ordi- 
nary talent. 

We pass to the opera. The Hofoper has happily over- 
come the Wagner difficulties. The maestro did not leave 
Vienna, as was intended, but remained for the first rep- 
resentation of Lohengrin, which was given entire in its 
first form. Wagner did his best to repair the disturbed 
state of opinion, and thus harmony has been restored, 
at least upon the surface. The opera, however, well as 
it was presented, has not profited by the restoration, its 
length having frightened away many, just as Tannhiiu- 
ser did. Both operas are now being offered to the pub- 
lic in homeeopathic doses. At the end of the year we 
lost one of our most zealous members of the opera. 
Frau Dustmann has left the stage as a pensioner, her 
last réle having been Elsa, one of those rdles which she 
had created in Vienna. She was much honored in every 
way, and will always be remembered as a real artist. 
Of great operas Aida and Kinigin von Saba now alter- 
nate on the programme at suitable intervals. Asathird, 
we shall have next the Huguenots, the mise-en-scéne of 
which will be as good as new. At last, to adorn every 
path, a new singer, richly gifted by nature, has been 
found in the person of Mdlle. Selbach, who is engaged 
from October ist next for three years with a rising sal- 
ary. I conclude with a list of the operas performed from 
December 12th last year to January 12th of the present 
year :—Lohengrin [in its original form, the misé-en-scéne 
new, under the inspection of Wagner himself, four 
times], Robert. Mignon [twice], Freischiite, Manfred, Re- 

iem by Verdi, Don Juan, Tannhiiuser [twice], Carmen 

twice), Rigoletto, Aida [twice], Africunerin, Faust, Prof- 
et, Romeo, Kinigin von S1ba. 





Lerezie. (From the Same.) 

Although we are in the Christmas holidays, vet we have 
to take notice of three orchestral concerts and one cham- 
ber-music soirée at the Gewandhaus. In the first of 
these concerts, on the 9th of December, Robért Schu- 
mann’s music to Faust was, on the whole, excellently 
performed, Herren Gura and W. Mueller were prevent- 
from singing the parts they had undertaken, and Her- 
ren Lissmann ard Stolzenberg, members of our local 
Opera, were engaged for them at the last moment. Con- 
sidering the great difficulties contained in the parts of 





Faust and Ariel, and the short notice, these gentlemen 
acquitted themselves well of their task. Mme. Peschka- 
Leutner sang “ Sorge” and the first solo soprano in the 
second and third parts; Frl. Gutzschbach, “ Gretchen ;” 
Fri. Emilie von Hartmann and Fri. Hahn, the alto solos. 
The choruses had been well rehearsed, and were sung 
with spirit and vigor. The orchestra was excellent. The 
final scene of the third part of Fausi forms by far the 
finest and most interesting part of Schumann’s work. 
It would, therefore, be well to bring only the third part 
before the pudlic, where the whole work is as yet un- 
known, and in later performances to add the overture 
and the first two parts. Severe and profound in char- 
acter, this work seems to necessitate the performance of 
single parts as a preparation for a full understanding of 
theawvhole. 

The ninth Gewandhaus concert (on the 16th of Decem- 
ber) opened with a very melodious Christmas song by 
Leonhart Schroeter,-entitled “Freuet euch, ihr lieben 
Christen.” This chorus already existed in a collection 
of Christmas carols as far back as the year 1587. It was 
followed by the “ Weihnacht’s”’ motet, “ Er ist gewaltig 
und ist stark,” by Robert Volkmann, which had been 
heard here last year. Both these choruses were well 
sung by the St. Thomas’s choir, under the direction of 
Professor Richter. A new serenade (No. 3, in A major) 
for orchestra, by S. Jadassohn, followed. 

Herr Reinecke, one of the most tasteful pianoforte- 
players living, treated us to Mozart’s B flat major con- 
certo, No. 4—a work which is but seidom performed. It 
is dated 1784, and certainly deserves to be brought again 
before the public. Reinecke has added fine cadences, 
which will be welcome to pianists. The concert ended 
with an excellent performance of Beethoven’s A major 
Symphony. 

The last chamber-music soirée in the old year took 
place on the 5th of December; the programme contained 
compositions of Beethoven only. From no other com- 
poser’s works can there be selected three extensive works 
of chamber-music which will bear being played in close 
succession. On the above-named evening we heard the 
trio for violin, viola, and violoncello (G major, Ce. 9), & 
sonata for piano and violoncello [A major, Op. 69], and 
the great A minor quartet, Op. 132. e concert-meis- 
ters Schradick and Roentgen, and Herren Haubold and 
Schroeder, took part in the performance of these com- 
positions. The piano part in the sonata was excellently 
played by Herr Capellmeister Reinecke. The perform- 
ance of these three works was, as a matter of course, 
most finished. 

At the festival concert on New Year’s Day, Capellmeis- 
ter Reinecke wielded the baton, and was greeted with 
enthusiastic applause. This must be taken as a tribute 
of respect due to the distinguished merit of.this master, 
and the great results he has brought about by his con- 
stant care for all that concerns music at Leipzig. Jo- 
seph Joachim’s appearance at this concert made a most 
agreeable impression. How could we possibly describe 
the impression produced on us by Beethoven’s violin 
concerto, played by Joachim? The celebrated violinist 
also played a sonata, in G major, by Tartini, and two 

ieces [sarabande and bourrée] from Bach’s violin sona- 

as, in his unique manner. Mme. Peschka-Leutner san 
the aria from Herakles, by Handel, ‘‘ Mein Vater, weh 
mir diinkt, ich seh,’ ’’ and the charming arioso, “Sprecht 
ihr Haine,” from Helena and Paris, by Gluck, and gain 
the warm applause of the whole audience. The orches- 
tral compositions of the evening were the overture to 
Zduberflite and Fidelio and Haydn’s D major symphony 
(No. 14, ——— and Haertel’s edition], which were ex- 
ag in a finished manner by the Gewandhaus orches- 

ra. 

The programmes of the three following Gewandhaus 
concerts were restricted to compositions of foreign com- 

osers. That of the 6th of January contained the fol- 
owing works by French com: rs:—Overture to tha 
opera La Chasse du Jeune Henri, by Méhul (1763 to 1817]; 
aria from the comic opera Les Voitures Verstes, by Boiel- 
dieu [1775 to 1834]; chaconne from the opera Aline, Reine 
de Golconte, by Pierre Alexandre Monsigny [1729 to 1827]; 
old French popular songs for a mixed chorus; rigodon 
from Dardanus, by Jean Philippe Rameau [1683 to 17641; 
ballet music from Hyppolite et Aricie, by Rameau ; ballad 
by Queen Mab from Romeo et Juliet, by Charlies Frangois 
Gounod [1818]; “ Harold en Italie Se . with viola 
accompaniment, by Hector Berlioz [1 1869}. 


THE thirteenth Gewandhans Concert was wholly de- 
voted to Italian music. The proggamme comprised 
works by Ps lestrina, Vittoria, Anerio, Corsi, Pergolesi, 
Nardini, Boccherini, Cherubini, Paganini and Rossini, 
besides three Folks’ Songs. The attraction of the fol- 
lowing concert was the Paradise Lost of Anton Rubin- 
stein, who, despite the lamentable state of his eyesight 
—hopes of saving which have, however, not been aban- 
doned—conducted in person. He took part, also, as pi- 
anist, at the first Soirée for Chamber Music, a few days 
subsequently. 





WIESBADEN.— Herr Raff’s newest and still unpub- 
lished Symphony [No. 7] has been twice performed here. 
It is entitled “ Alpensinfonie,’’ and divided into four 
movements. The first, containing motives of a popular 
kind, describes “‘ A stroll in the Alps;’’ the second, “ At 
the Inn,” paints the free and joyous life of the rustic 


customers; the third, “‘ By the Lake,” presents us with 
something of a dreamy poetical-character; and the 
fourth, ‘‘ Beim Schwingfest,” “‘ At the Swing-Féte,” con- 
tains much contrapuntal work. 
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Parir. (Correspondence of London Musical 
Standard, Feb, 12.) 

To the exertions of M. Clement Thomas President of 
the Société des Enfants d’Apolion in 1873, art is indebted 
for the production of a curious musical relic—nothing less 
than an almost forgotten work of Gluck, supposed with 
probable correctness to be the last effort of the composer. 
The “ Judgment Dernfer,” a religious cantata, was com- 
menced by Gluck at Vienna in the year 1785, and was 
destined by the master for the choral society above men- 
tioned. Unhappily his failing health prevented him from 
completing the captata alone, and itis to his distin- 
guished pupil Salieri that its eventual termination is due. 
Considerable doubt envelopes the question as to what 
share each composer had in the writing of the four short 
numbers making up the whole of the “ Judgment Der- 
nier ;’”’ but it is more than likely that the first chorus only 
is from the pen of the great musician, although doubtless 
the remainder of the cantata was, if not actually dictated 
by Gluck, at least written in accordance with his sug- 
gestions. However this may be, the work would appear 
to have been finished between 1787 and 1793, but the Rev- 
olution and the wonderful whirl of crowding events fol- 
lowing caused it to be for a while forgotten. It was not 
until 1817 that Salieri took it in hand again and dedi- 
cated it to the “ Very Honorable Ignace Van Mosel.” 
From then till three years ago the MS. lay undisturbed in 
the archives of the Vienna Conservatory; and, strangely 
enough, nobody in the Austrian capital seems to have 
had atheught of making the world better acquainted 
with it. In 1873 M. Clement Thomas happened to learn 
the fact of its existence, and obtained a copy of the work 
from the Director of the Conservatory. It was performed 
in Paris for the 27th ult., at the annual concert given by 
the Société des Concerts de Musique Classique in the 
Salle Herz, under the direction of M. Guillot de Saint- 
Bris. 

The cantata consists of three choruses and a single so- 
lo, They are the following :— 


a. Chorus: “ Grand Dieu, quel combat terrible!” 
b. Chorus of the Resuscita d: “ Je vis encore, sort 


affreux! 
c. Solo [the voice of Christ]: “Vous dont le ceur 
uste et sincére,” 
d. Chorus of the Elect and Chorus of the Damned: 
“Oo - | eeal ineffable!” “ O terreur, 4 Dieu 
eruel!”’ 


The solo is perhaps the most taking number. Vous 
le ceur juste, &c., written in a beautiful and tranqui 
style, contrasts finely with the concluding part addressed 
to the unredeemed. All the choruses are characterized 
by iderable grandeur, but do not present any spec- 
fal features of interest. 


On the progra mme of this same concert at the Salle 
Herz there figured several examples of the Old French 
School, Ancteng, yte berry — — air yom 
Rameau’s “ po e icie”’ , Simple and de- 
cided! cmeotite; and a remarkab! y pretty little trifle 
by Dalayrac, some complete, and a trio from the quasi- 
opera comique of “ Raoul de Crequi.” Of the forerun- 
ners of the present French Schoo! of light opera comes, 
many of his compositions, if performed now, would, I 
doubt not, be found to have retained much of the original 
freshness and piquancy which made them so —— in 
days gone by. It is a marvel to me that a man living in 
the midst of all the terrible madness of the French Rev- 
olution was able to produce such child-like, delightful 


effusions as “ Raoul de ui. 
At 








rt of the present season 
Lal given for the 
0 


the fifteenth Popular 
io was 
of the style of a Lisztian 


an allegro symphonique by M. 
first time. It something 
rhapsody, but is quieter not quite unintelligible, 
Nitiy received, M. Maurel, a young baritone hardly 
coldly. to the Parisians, who rarely trouble themselves 
about any artist of merely foreign celebrity, obtained a 
great and deserved success in Stradella’s “Air d’Eglise,”* 
and a selection from Berlioz, “Damnation de Faust.” 
The concert concluded with Nicoldi’s sparkling overture 
to the “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
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Our Musto Pages. The Part Song by Hauptmann, 

d in this ber, is taken by permission from 

“German Part Songs,” edited by N. H. ALEEN, pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Music in Boston. 

Harvard Musica Association. The eighth 
Symphony Concert (Thursday afternoon, Feb. 17), 
presented the following selections, of which the 
two starred numbers were heard for the first time in 
this country: 


Overture to ‘‘ Medea”..........65.05 baceseeee Bargiel. 
** Concerto, for the Violoncello, in A minor, Op. 33 
Saint-Sadns. 





Wulf Fries, 
** Concerto Allegro, with Introduction, for Piano- 





forte, with Orchestra, Op. 134 ....---+.+0+ Schumann. 
H. G. Tucker 
Bymphony, No. 9, in C.......+eeeeeeeeeeeees Schubert. 
Introduction and Allegro.—Andanté con moto.— 
Scherzo.—Finale, 


This concert was particularly enjoyed, and re- 
ceived praise even in unwonted quarters, although 
the audience in point of numbers was hardly up to 
the usual standard. Certainly the orchestra did 
some of their best work that day, giving the great 
Schubert Symphony with remarkable spirit, as if 
each and all had caught the wonderful unflagging 
inspiration of the work. In spite of its great length 
it really seemed short, the interest is so sustained ; 
for it continually excites new expectation which it 
never fails to satisfy. What a pure product of cre- 
ative genius it is from beginning to end! We hear 
much cant about young composers having to wait 
long for a hearing, the lack of encouragement to 
native efforts :—what shall we say of such a work by 
such a man, written and thrown aside with the un- 
worldly carclessness of genius, and never known to 
exist until the manuscript was discovered in a gar- 
ret after he was dead!—On the sublimities and 
beanties of this Symphony, so often dwelt upon in 
times past in these columns, and still as fresh as 
ever, we need not now enlarge. Every hearer 
seemed to feel them; it was not the fault of the 
conductor or the orchestra if he did not. And yet 
for the best effect a larger number of violins, and 
particularly of basses, was to be desired. The great 
brass instruments, so freely used in the scoring, and 
often marked fortissimo, needed the balance of more 
strings; the violoncellos were too few to bring out 
those exquisite obligato passages in the Andante 
with sufficient volume of tone, although they were 
played very tastefully and sweetly ; and of the tre- 
mendous thunder of the double basses, in unison 
with all the strings, in the Finale there can hardly 
be too much, 

Bargiel’s “Medea” Overture, comparing the 
present impression with that which it made on us 
when it was given in these concerts about five 
years ago, improves upon acquaintance. We find 
it one of the most satisfactory works in this form 
by any of the new composers. By no means so 
beautiful, so spontaneous, so true and deep in feel- 
ing as the more unpretending and more quiet 
overture to the same tragedy by Cherubini, it is 
nevertheless an earnest, thoughtful, and impres- 
sive, as well as a skilful and musician-like illus- 
tration of its subject. Its gloomy intensity is well 
relieved by the tender passage in the middle; 
it is clearly and powerfully wrought and grows 
well to a climax, and the instrumentation is exceed- 
ingly rich and telling. It was evidently conceived 
with the Coriolan overture of Beethoven in mind; 
but lacks the conciseness, the glowing central fire 
of that, while ‘t has more of discursive variety. 
Very difficult as it is, it was forcibly and clearly 
rendered. 

There is a great deal of beauty and originality, 
as well as classical consistency in the Concerto by 
by Saint-Saéns. _It is less strange and sensational, 
less peculiarly French, perhaps, than other works 
of his which we have had thus far. To be sure, we 
should as soon think of calling it a Reverie, a 
Drama, a Rhapsody, a sentimental soliloquy, as a 
Concerto, but for the fact that it displays a princi- 
pal instrument in the foreground. It consists 
(pardon the contradiction in terms) of a single move- 
ment, although with several changes in tempo. 


The 'Cello begins at once, over a tremolo accompani- 
ment, with a rhapsodical phrase, which forms the 
pregnant motive of the whole, and is wrought out 
at great length with beautiful thematic modifica- 
tions and development, subtle and charmfng modu- 
tions, and fine contrasts of strong impassioned 
crises with a very.sweet and tender second theme; 
the solo instrument having enough to task its re- 
sources in the way of execution in every variety of 





form and figure. It seems like the soliloquy of one 
recalling the sweet and tender memories of a hap- 
pier time. At least this thought suggests itself in 
the charming episode, where the key changes to 
B flat major, and the orchestra, with muted strings, 


| staccato and pianissimo, lets us hear a fresh and 


buoyant melody, as of a troop of students or a 
gay serenading party singing as they pass by the 
window; the ’Cello listens, then murmurs some- 
thing in pleased recognition. then catches up the 
strain, hamming along with it, then droop3 through 
a cadenza by semi-tones in broken chords, reascends - 
to hold out a long trill while the sjrain from with- 
out is still heard receding ; and finally, dropping to 


‘its deep register, seems still to murmnr to itself and 


fall asleep, The tempo primo with the rhapsodical 
first theme sets in again, and is worked out with — 
still more intensity and at greater length, with 
every sort of difficulty, but never suffering the in- 
terest to flag. Mr. Wutr Fries played it very fine- 
ly ; his tone, taxed through the whole compass of 
the strings trom deep bass to treble heights, was 
sweet and true and musical, if not always having 
all the weight desirable in that great hall. The 
execution was throughout neat and tasteful and ex- 
pressive: there was no painful struggle in the over- 
coming of difficulties, so that one could enjoy the 
music for the music's sake; but not the léss was 
the interpreter right heartily appreciated and ap- 
plauded. 

The Concert Allegro, Op, 134, was the one remain- 
ing work of Schumann for pianoforte with orchestra 
which had not been played already in these con- 
certs, Less interesting than the Concertstiick, Op. 
92, and not to be compared with his wonderful Con- 
ecrto in A minor, it is yet full of his finest and 
strongest individuality. Although it belongs to the 
sad last period of his life (it is the very last of his 
age! pianoforte works), it has comparatively 
ittle of the morbidness of that period, and a good 
deal of the vigor and the spring of younger years, 
Hardly enough of contrast, perhaps: but it is rich 
and strong and full of verve. It is also immensely 
difficult, requiring for its execution all the youthful 
strength which Mr. Tucker possesses in an eminent 
degree. His rendering was very fine and clear and 
brilliant, and he was, both in conception and execu- 
tion master of his task. His touch, however, was 
a trifle hard, for which come nervousness natural to 
the situation may be held accountable. 


The ninth concert — too late for notice this week 


— had the following programme: 


Part I. Symphony No. 1, in C, Beethoven; ** Aria, 
“6 Che pur aspro.”’ from Mozart's ‘‘Seraglio” | Miss Emma 
Cc. a 3 **“ Phaéton”’; Poéme pugtentgne, Op. 
39, Saint-Saéns.— PART Il. Overture to “A Midsummer 
Mienee Dream,” Mendelssohn. *Songs: ‘Du bist die 
Ruh,” Schubert, and “The Nightingale’s Song,” Taubert 
oe Thursby]; ‘cean”: first movement [Allegro], 
rom Symphony in C, Op. 42, A. Ruvinstein. 


The tenth and Jast concert of the season will take 
place on Thursday afternoon, March 16, and offers 
a programme which is certainly unique and rich, 
and ought to prove attractive. The principal nov- 
elty is one of the greatest of the sacred Cantatas by 
Bach. For the better grouping of the singers (the 
CEciL1a) on the stage, the first part will be mainl 
instrumental, and the second vocal (of course wit 
orchestral accompaniinent) as follows: 


4, Peesidnamss oe . eee. by Es 
2. Canons, for Gases Seeale voices (repeated apt Fosnee 
Hauptmann. 3. Symphony No. 3. in B flat, Schumann. 
Part Il. Vocal, by the Cecilia. 


Vocal, 
1.** Cantata: ‘‘ Deep within a Seare (“ Ich hatte viel 
Bektimmmerniss” }, for Solo voices, Chorus and Orchestra, 
J. 8. Bach. ? 
Nog. eons - 5 Jantate -Pueri,” for female voices, Op. 39, 
3. Finale to \st Act of “ Huryanthe,” Rete; Chorusee 
easants uart 
Solo (second time, a ™ - —— 





TuEopors Tromas'’s fifth Symphony Concert, Feb, - 


16, contrasted the modern brilliancies of Raff with 
the classical period of Haydn, Gluck, Mozart and 


Beethoven, as follows: 
Symphony, in G, (No. 13, Breitkopf & Haertel] Haydn 
‘Aria: © Ab! sila liberté,” Armida............Gluck 
. Mrs. Emily Butman. 
Concerto in C, [Koechel 467 , Piano and Orchestra, 
Mozart 


1. Allegro maestoso. 2. Andante. 3. Allegro 


vivace assai. 
Mr. William Mason. 
Scena and Aria: “ Ah! Perfido,”..........Beethoven 
Mrs. Emily Butman. 
Suite, No. 2, in F, Op. 194, (New 
In Ungarischer Weise. 
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1. An der Grenze.—Overture.—2. Auf der Puszta. 

—Traeumerei.—3. Bei einem Aufzug der Honved. 

—Marsch.—4. Volkslied mit Variationen.—5. Vor 
_. der Czarda.—Finale. 


The admirably trained orchestra gave a most 
delicate and beautiful rendering of that graceful, 
ever fresh and happy Symphony of Haydn which 
was so often heard in the Harvard Concerts a few 
years ago, The only fault was that the solemn and 
religious Largo was taken so exceedingly slow that 
it seemed scarcely to move at all; but the gayer 
movements were perfect. What could be in sharper 
contrast with such music than the new Suite by 
Raff? We confess to enjoying it more, on the 
whole, than most of the symphonic works by Raff 
which we have heard. It has the Hungarian accent 
and flavor throughout, is full of contrasts and sur- 
prises, is very elaborate and highly colored, and 
in parts quite exciting; but in other parts it is 
tediously drawn out; and as a whole it leaves the 
impression of a restless striving after striking and 
original effects. We could hear it again with inte- 
rest, perhaps with satisfaction, 


We welcome every chance to hear one of Mozart's 
piano concertos; they are unpretending works com- 
pared to those of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Schumann; but they have genius in them and in- 
trinsic beauty of a more quiet sort. They are apt 
to suffer in a great hall before a modern audi- 
ence; yet several of them have given sincere 
pleasure and have made effect in our Harvard 
concerts; we shall not forget Miss Mehlig’s and 
Mr. Hoffman’s rendering of the one in A minor, 
Mr. Leorfhard’s of one in C minor, Mr. Parker’s 
of one in B flat, and one or two others. But this 
one in C, from which we had expected much, did 
not somehow prove effective; perhaps because both 
music and interpreter were not in their right sphere. 
Mr, Mason’s nice manipulation, and very even, fin- 
ished, quiet style of execution, after the old Hum- 
mel school, which might have made it all delightful in 
a small room, seemed to lack force and vital accent 
there; it was like remembering music in one’s 
sleep. — The singer, Mrs. Burman, has a voice of 
power and volume, well developed, and quite musi- 
cal until it reaches the highest notes, She sang her 
two fine selections with intelligence and in good 
style, but: without making any very marked im: 
pression. 

The Matinée of Saturday, Feb. 19, began?with a 
repetition of Mr, Paine’s new Symphony, which con- 
_ firmed the good impression of the first performance. 
The other orchestral pieces were; Theme and vari- 
ations, Scherzo and Finale (with all the strings) 
from the Beethoven Septet, wonderfully well exe- 
‘ cuted, especially the long and flowery Cadenza, in 
which ten violins played like one; the pretty little 
symphonic poem: “* Le Rouet d’Omphale,” by Saint- 
Saéns, repeated by request; and that richly Orien- 
tal, cloying, too long Overture, based on a Hindvo 
legend, by Goldmark, of which three performances 
in one season by the Harvard orchestra proved 
more than satisfying, A remarkable feature of this 
concert was the selection from Handel's Semele, one 
of his richest and most genial works, with the su- 

erb delivery by Miss Draspit of the declamatory 

ecitative and stirring Aria of the jealous Juno send- 
ing off Iris to awaken Somnus, iss Drasdil has 
two distinct qualities of tone in her upper and low. 
er registers; but her voice is extremely rich and 
powerful, and her delivery, in music so well suited 
to her, was large and noble and intensely dramatic, 
producing a decided sensation, The old Rossini 
air “ Di tanti palpiti,” with the fine long recitative 


preceding, was also admirably rendered. 





In Prospect. MR, THOMAS announces a couple of ex- 

tra concerts on the two evenings preceding the last Har- 

*vard concert of the 16th. The first will be devoted to 
Liszt and Wagner, the second to Beethoven. 


Mr. B. J. LANG purposes giving Two Concerts at Me- 
chanics Hall, on the afternoons of Thursday, March 23 
and 30, 1876, at three o’clock, when he will play the Saint- 
Saéus Concerto which he gave at a Harvard Symphony 
Concert this season, the Tschaikowsky Concerto, a new 
Trio by Saint-Saéns, one movement from yet another 
Concerto by Saint-Saéns a dozen piano-forte pieces from 
John Sebastian Bach, three new pieces by Saran, com- 
positions for two pianofortes, etc., etc. 

There will also be songs from Mozart, Schubert, Franz 
and Jensen. 


Mr. Lang will have the valuable assistance of Mise Ita 
Welsh, Miss Lillian Bailey, Mr. August Fries, Mr. Wulf 
Fries and Mr. Arthur Foote. 


Mr. Peck, of the Boston Music Hall, is out with his 
list of attractions for his annual benefit concert, (April 


oh He will have Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Miss Dras- 
, Mr. M. W. Whitney, Dr. Hans von Buelow and the 


Thomas Orchestra. 











Music in New York. 

Fen, 26.—The third and fourth concerts of the 
New York Quartet, which took place at Chickering 
Hall on Jan. 15 and Feb, 12, respectively, were 
well attended, and the audience on each occasion 
was musical and appreciative. The selections at 
the third concert were: 





Trio, in B flat, Op. 99... Schubert. 
Larghetto for Violin .... ecaccuequccenae Nardini. 
Quartet, in G MAjOr......-ceseeeeeceeeceeeeere Mozart. 


The great Schubert Trio, which is a worthy peer 
of Beethoven's Op. 97, was played by Mr. Edward 
Mollenhauer (violin), Mr. F. Bergner (violoncello) 
and Mr. Richard Hoffman (piano forte). The 
Larghetto for violin was played as a solo for vio- 
loncello by Mr. Bergner; and Mr. Romyn (tenor) 
sang the “ Celeste Aida” of Verdi. 

At the fourth concert Beethoven’s Trio in B flat, 
Op. 97, was performed by Messrs. Mollenhauer. 
Bergner and S. B. Mills. Rode’s concerto for vio- 
lin, in A minor, was played by Mr. Mollenhauer, 
who, although a valuable and efficient member of 
the Quartet, is uninteresting as a solo performer. 
Mr. Mills played three selections from Chopin: an 
Etude, the Berceuse, and a Tarantelle,in his usual 
unexceptionable style, in which there is no merit 
lacking except the true Chopin mood, the indefin- 
able Zal, which seems always to elude his grasp. 

Mr. Remmertz sang the charming set of songs by 
Beethoven, “An die ferne Geliebte” very accepta- 
bly; and the concert terminated with the Quartet 
in A minor, Op. 41, by R. Schumann. The fifth 
concert will take place on March 11. 

On Saturday, Feb. 5, there was a Thomas matinée 
at Steinway Hall, on which occasion Mr. J. K. 
Paine’s new symphony in C minor was performed ; 
also the theme, variations and finale from Beet- 
hoven’s Septet, Gp. 20; Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” overture; the Symphonic Poem 
“Danse Macabre,” by Saint Saéns; and Liszt's 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 14. Miss Emily Butman 
sang the aria, “ Non mir dir, ben idol mio,” from 
Don Giovanni,” and “Ocean, thou mighty monster,” 
from Oberon, 

The third concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society took place on Saturday ‘evening, Feb. 12, 
with the following programme : 


Symphony, No. 5. ‘“‘ Lenore,” Op. 177.......++-+++ Raff 
Introduction, 
Recit : “‘ Awake Saturnia.”* } Handel. 
Aria: ‘“‘ Hence, hence away.”’ ’ 
Miss Anna Drasdil, 
Fantasie Hongroise (piano and orchestra}...... Liszt. 
Signor G. Morosini. 

Overture to “ Egmont”... .....ee cece eens Recthoven. 
Romance and Etude...........ssseeseeeee Rubinstein, 
Signor G. Morisini. 

, Aria: ‘“O Fatima.” (Aben Hassan) .......-... Weber. 
Miss Anna Drasdil. 
Symphonic Poem: “ Mazeppa’’......++--seceeee Liszt. 


At the next concert, March 18, Schubert’s Sym- 
phony in C major will be played. 

The Boston Philharmonic Club have given two 
evening concerts (Feb. 17 and 18) and one matinée 
(Feb, 19) at Steinway Hall. The programme em- 
braced a great variety of selections, vocal and in- 
strumental, But, considering the admirable per- 
formance of the six players constituting the club, it 
is to be regretted that so small a part of the bill 
was composed of chamber-music. The concerts 
were not so well attended as they deserved to be. 

The following selections were performed at the 
fourth concert of the New York Philharmonic Soci- 


ety on Saturday evening, Feb. 19. 


Po&m0 Symphonique ........+6-..eeeeee econ see Liszt. 
“Ce qu’on eatend sur la montagne,” 
Peco Allegro, Maestoso aseai. Andante Religioso. 


Concerto, No. 5, for piano, in E flat, Op. 72. beethoven. 
With orchestral accompaniment. 


Miss Ju.ia Rivé. 

Overture to “ Faniska,”’ (first time)........ Cherubini. 
Rondeau for piano in E flat, Op. 16 .......... Chopin. 
Miss Julia Rivé. 

Symphony in No. 4 in D minor..........0 Schumann. 


The orchestral music of Liszt, with the best int-r- 
pretation, is sufficiently ubscure to satisfy most peo- 


ple, but when performed by the Philhermonic or- 
chestra it is hopelessly mixed, and we can only sus- 
pect what is made clear to us by the performance of 
a band of such constimmate skill as the Thomas 
Orchestra, namely, that this gorgeous web of in- 
volved harmony and wealth of instrumentation 
serve only to cover a lack of melodic invention. 

In the overture by Cherubini the players found 
music which they could grasp, and in both that and 
the symphony they did creditable work. 

When Miss Julia Rivé made her debit in New 
York last winter we mentioned the favorable im- 
pression left by her playing, and expressed our 
opinion that she would soon make her mark as a 
pianist, which indeed she had already done by her 
initial performance. Since that time she has been 
hard at work in the Western cities, and reports of 
her concerts, which have reached us from time to 
time. are unanimous, if not always discriminating, 
in their praise of her talents. From the pro- 
grammes of these concerts we find that she has an 
extensive repertoire of classical and modern piano- 
music at her command, ranging from J. S. Bach to 
Liszt, of whose splendidly colored rhapsodies she is 
the most magnetic interpreter we have yet heard. 

The selection of the great “‘ Emperor” Concerto 
for her second appearance among us was in itself a 
bold and somewhat hazardous undertaking inas- 
much as our public had freshly in mind the recol- 
lection of a performance of this noble composition 
by no less a person than Dr. Hans Von Buelow, and 
the work of the new pianist, however meritorions, 
was likely to be dwarfed by the comparison, This 
was inevitabie, and yet in listening to Miss Rivé 
we found ourselves unconsciously comparing her 
with the best pianists we have heard, rather than 
with the most promising of our aspirants for artis- 
tic laurels. The mettle of the player was shown 
at once in the grand fortissimo chord of the first 
bar; in the firm, delicate handling of the broken 
chords in the following measures, in the trill upon 
E flat, and the succeeding run, the technical quality 
of the artist was plainly of the best. The run 











was of the most even, the trill was of the clearest, 
the chords of the most exact. TheZonly question 
remaining to be answered was whether the pianist, 
in possessing the composition in all its technical 
points, would be possessed by it in spirit as well. In 
this respect and this only, we must confess some 
disappointment. The pianism was practically above 


criticism. The difficult apd sustained trilla, the 
chromatic runs, the delicate pianissimo passages in 


triplets, the grand chords alternating between 


piano and orchestra, the staccato octaves: every- 


thing, in fact, that tests the merit of the performer 
in the Allegro, was handled gracefully and with ap- 


parent ease; the only bar to a perfect comprehen. 
sion of the concerto being that the player was too 


much wrapped up in the mechanical part of the 
business, and played as though oppressed by the 
grandeur of the music rather than inspired by it. 
The same is true of her reading.of the Andante; 
but towards its close she seemed to pass into the 
composer's mood, and we fancied that the Rondo 
would leave nothing to be desired. Here, however, 
the orchestra, which was conspicuously bad during 
the entire concerto, dragged worse than ever, and 
finally the Rondo was taken ata tempo which was 
felt to be different from that intended by the player, 
Thus it was. that, although the concerto was well 
rae the performance did aot quite justify our 
iighest anticipation. i 

#: Miss Rivé’s reading of the Chopin music in the 
second part of the performance was in many re- 
spects excellent; but whether she has the true 
Chopin morbidezza was not to determined by one 
hearing in the vast auditorium of our Academy. 
After this piece she was recalled with great enthu- 
siasm and played one of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapso- 
dies in a style which would delight the venerable 
Abbé, under whose instruction she has studied. 








A, A. O, 
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The Grand Organ in the Catholic 


Cathedral. 
(From the Boston Daily Advertiser, Feb, 23.) 


The immense nave of the Cathedral of the Holy Cross 
on Washington street was occupied—and perhaps one- 
third filled—last night by a company of some thousand 
persons, who were present by invitation at the formal 
opening of the great organ jnst completed by Messrs. 
E. and G. G. Hook and Hastings. The scene was most 
impressive and imposing; the noble proportions of the 
whole edifice; the dim magnificence of its arched roof, 
which in the obscure light seemed almost immeasurably 
distant; the chaste and severe beauty of the coloring 
and ornamentation, and the silence and decorum of the 
large company uniting to produce so noble an effect 
upon the mind. The architecture of the organ is sim- 
ple, but harmonious and pure in style and pleasing in 
impression. The instrument fills the rear and entire 
breadth of the gallery devoted to the choir, the shorter 
pipes being collected in front in seven groups surmount- 
ed by arches, while the longest go high above them on 
either hand at the extreme end in two towering masses, 
these last being connected by rows of graduated pipes, 
defining the lower semi-circle of the great round win- 
dow at the western end of the nave. The organ is the 
largest ever built by an American maker, and is the 
largest in this country, excepting that of the Music Hall; 
and even in comparison with the latter, its size is not 
likely to be much depreciated, as the proportion of 
speaking stops is only that of 89 to 70in favor of the 
great instrument made for Boston by the Messrs, Walck- 
er. 

The description of the organ is as follows:— 

The instrument comprises three manuals, each of 58 
notes, and a pedal of 30 notes, 70 speaking stops, 13 me- 
chanical registers, including couplers; 10 pedal move- 
ments for combinations, etc., and a crescendo pedal 
controlling the full powers of the organ. Total number 
of pipes 5292. 

The action is extended and reversed so that the organ- 
istmay face the altarandconductor. Pneumatic motors 
are applied to the great manual and all its couplers, to 
the pedal throughout, to the basses of the swell and 
choir manuals, and to all the registers, All but those 
for the great manual re of anew device, operating by 
“exhaust” instead of by inflation, Allthe combination 
pedals are double acting, and operate without derang- 
ing combinations previously made by the registers. 

There are three bellows, operated by two hydraulic 
motors of the largest size. The two main bellows have 
vertical feeders, and combined can supply nearly 5000 
cubic feet of compressed air per minute, with less than 
25 strokes of the motors. An extra wind pressure is used 
for the pedals and a portion of the great manual, includ- 
ing the reed stops. An independent bellows supplies 
wind of great pressure to the tuba mirabilis. 

The organ fills the whole width of the gallery, 40 feet. 
It has a total depth of 25 feet and a total height of near- 
ly 50 feet. The exterior is from the designs of the ar- 
chitect of the cathedral, Mr. P. C. Keely, and displays 
rows and groups of metallic pipes finished in gold, sil- 
ver and bronze clustering around a large circular win- 
dow at the centre. The cathedral has a total length of 
300 feet, is 168 feet wide at the transept, and is 105 feet 
high from the floor to apex. It has a space to be filled 
four and one-half times larger than the Boston Music 
Hall; three times larger than the church of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, anc 7 times larger than the new 
Old South church. By these comparisons it will be seen 
how great a demand is made upon the organ to produce 
the unusuaily pervading effect it does. The instrument 
contains nearly 2000 more pipes than the great Plymouth- 
church organ of Brooklyn, hitherto the largest organ 
ever built in this country. Not only is this later organ 
pre-eminent in size, because of the number of its stops 
and pipes, but because these are of superior selection 
of very large scales, and of proportionately increased 
power. 

The programme of music presented—which included 
selections from many of the greatest classical compo- 
sers, as well as several living European authors, with im- 
peesemess and original pieces by the performers—was 
as follows :— 


Prelude, from “ Faust"’.. ........5+..++00+.-Gounod 
Prelude, in B-MiInor........ 0000 ccccscesececs soos BACR 
Improvisations on Vesper Hymn. 
Ne re a eet +es-s..Lemmens 

8. B. Whitney, : , 
Organist of Church of the Advent. 


Fantasie in G-major..........seeeeeeeeeeeeee eres Bach 

Improvisations. 

Fague on B. A. C. H......... eesedecscoeces -Schumann 
B.J. Lang, 

Organist South Congregational church. 
BOrOOUBO..o0..ccccccccccssccccceccces soon cee LOVONg 
Improvisations. 

Overture, ** Masaniello”’......... besa ongensn sca 
L. G. Chaffin, 


Organist St. Paul’s Catnedral, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Prelude. Fugue in C-minor............ Mendelssohn 
Registration Fantasie, [Introduction,—Theme with 

Variations,—March Tempo,—Finale. 
OVErtUre......00 secccccecccesscccsee see Mendelssuhn 





Prelude, [Theme,—Vaniations and Finale}. 
Alex. Guilmant 
March, { Written for the Schiller Festival, at Paris, 
1855) pnkabed Sune e pot pans soe peep + seeeeeMeyerbeer 
George E. Whiting, 
Organist Music Hall Society. 


The performance of this programme occupied from 
half-past seven to a little past ten o’clock, and_ was lis- 
tened to with the most careful attention and evident in- 
terest. To affect to give a well-digested and elaborate 
oe of the merits of such an instrument, after a sin- 

e experience of its power, would be presumptuous in 
the extreme. But concerning this organ it may be safe- 
ly said, after one hearing, that it isa remarkable instru- 
ment. Its power is simply immense; the body of tone 
supplied by the “ great”’ organ is magnificent in solidity, 
fulness and sonorousness: and the sweetness and deli- 
cacy of many of the “choir” and solo stops are most ex- 
quisite. That the mechanical appliances of the organ 
supply all the elements of ease and convenience in ma- 
nipulation, promptness in “answering” and general 
evenness of tone, we have no occasion to doubt. And 
when a little touch of age has given the complete mel- 
lowness which it alone can supply, we dare to prophesy 
that this organ will rank as the highest achievement of 
its kind which American skill has produced. 





CHRISTIAN HyMNOLOGY. The fifth of the series of 
services at King’s Chapel, illustrating the history of the 
hymnology of the Christian Church, was given yester- 
day afternoon. The special subject was the Latin hymns 
of the medixval centuries. The audience seemed to be 
much interested in the treatment of the subject, and the 


interest increases with each succeeding service. Rev. 
Mr. Foote gave a clear, succinct account of the state of 
the hymnology in those ages, and sketches of the lives 
and circumstances of the great authors—Pope Gregory 
the great, who reformed the music of the church; Pales- 
trina, author of the “‘ Gloria in Excelsis,’’ A.D. 1529, and 
* Adoramus Te;”’ St. Bernard, author of “ Jesus Dulcis 
Memoria ” (1091-1153) ; of Thomas of Celano [1250], author 
of “ Dies Ire2;’’ Jacobus de Benedictis, author of “ Sta- 
bat Mater ;” Thomas 4 Kempis and a few others. The 
fine choir of the church, especially Mrs, Barry and Miss 
Kimball, rendered this fine music very artistically, es- 

ecially elections from “ Dies Ire’? and the ‘ Stabat 
Mater ”—* Quis est Homo,” and * Quando Corpus.” 
The next servi’e will be upon the German Chorals from 
the years A.D. 1500 to 1700, and they will be rendered by 
the choir without instrumental accompaniment. The 
translations to be used will be those of Miss Winkworth. 
The public who are interested to attend these historical 
musical services will feel deeply interested if they at- 
tend them regularly, as both pastor and choir make es- 
pecial preparations to illustrate the history and style of 
sacred music of all Chistian times very perfectly.— 
Transcript, Feb. 21. 





SHARLAND CrorAr Socrety. The audience was a 
large one that assembled last evening to be entertained 
by the concert of the Sharland Choral Society, and it is 
without doubt the case that every one was well repaid for 
attendance, The programme had in it a part-song, 
“ Evening,” by Arthur Sullivan, which was sung by the 
society without accompaniment. It is mentioned in this 
connection as the only selection of absolute novelty. It 
is not of itself such a meritorious composition ‘as Mr, 
Sullivan is capable of, oras we have frequently had from 
his pen; but it affords under a skilful leader an oppor- 
tunity for a great deal of light and shade, and these del- 
icacies of expression were made good use of by the cho- 
rus, which in this number sang under the direction of 
Mr. Sharland, whose reception, it need hardly be said, 
was most hearty. The effect of the song, especially in 
the really refined character of its closing measures, wgs 
in the highest degree’ gratifying, and seemed to show 
better than almost anything else could have done, the 
careful training of Mr. Sharland. The rest of the even- 
ing the baton was in the hand of Mr. Thomas. The two 
major selections of the society were the scenes from 
Gluck’s “Orpheus,” sung here by the same organization 
at the Thomas symphony concerts last season, and Gold- 
mark’s “ Spring Hymn,”’ to which we were treated at a 
symphony concert a month since. In the former Mrs. 
Flora E. Barry was the soloist, and sang, as she always 
does, with a finished taste that left the most agreeable 
impression on the mind and ear. Her conception of the 
lament of Orpheus, especially in the calls for Eurydice, 


was not as intense as most soloists would probably im- 
agine, but the plaint of a troubled soul, too much grieved 
for passionate declamation. The recitatives and arias 
were all studied, and were given with great tenderness 
and discrimination. The ever favorite “Che fard” was 
sung in admirable style. The choral work was very sat- 
isfactory, as familiarity with the music would necessi- 
tate. In the Goldmark piece, Mrs. F. P. Whituey was 


the soloist, and sang with much vigor and earnestness, | _ 


producing the same agreeable impression as at her form- 
er participation in the same work. The hymn itself 
seemed about as at the first hearing; very ingenious in 
the instrumentation, and throughout the first half a very 
finely wrought idea. The second part lacks in decide 

interest, though the climactory finale has a flavor of 
strong feeling on the part of the composer. The chorus 
work was splendidly done throughout. ‘The rest of the 
evening was acceptably filled by a prelude, choral and 
fugue, by Bach; the overture to Mendelssohn’s ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream;” Saint-Saéns’s “‘ Danse Maca- 
bre,” and Liszt’s “‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 14. The 
concert as a whole was a decided success.— Globe, Feb, 22. 





Special Hotices. 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 





Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Brown Eyes, or Blue Eyes. 3. G. Maj. and 
Min. to e. : Aide. 30 
‘« Brown eyes or blue eyes, liazel or grey, 
What are the eyes I drink to-day?” 
A very nice tribute to the brightest of gems,— 
fair ladies’ eyes. 
The Fisher. 3 D. to d. 
Also published in F. 
“ Waly, waly, waly, waly, 
Floating down the stream.”* 
A very mournful, but sweet ballad. 
Fair is my Love. 4 Eb to f.' Hatton. 35 
** Your heaven is full of angel forms, 
Mine holds but one.” 
A song very rich, both in harmony and melody, 
and quite effective. 
There is a treasured Name. 8 Bb-tog. Behr. 30 
* It gives to sadness sweet relief, 
In age or youth the same.” 
Sweet and gentle thoughts, musically expressed. 
If every Lute on earth were mute. 4 D. to e. 
Cowen. 35 
“ For Love, they say,—Love's flown away, 
And left the world alone.” 
In 4-8 time, and a little difficu't, but is one of 
Santley’s successes, and of fine quality. 
There’s Light at Eventide. 4 F. Maj. and - 
Min. to f. Tours. 40 


“ At eventide a pleasant breeze 
Came breathing from the west.” 


Aide. 30 





1 a or bea gagged alternati of ical 
tands a i 
beautifully vole y ne SAP SOR 8 Oe 
Only an Outcast. (Forsaken). Song and 
Chorus. 8 Bd tof. Knight. 30 


“* Weary and worn, at the portal of life, 
Some one is pleading for merey to-night.” 
Something like Hood's “ Take her up tenderly,” 
in character. Very touching and effective. 


Beautiful‘Angel of Love. Song and Chorus, 
8. F to f. Schwenseck. 30 
‘“‘ Whisper to me in my dreams, 
Lead me to lands of delight.” 
Sung by Little Josie Cartton, the “ California 
Gem,’’ ond a very nice little song. 


Instrumental, 


Petite Morceaux. No. 5. Rondino Valse. 
a ; Rummel. 25 
Capital little instructive piece. 


Le Veneziana. Barcarolle. 3. G. Min. 
Gounod. 35 
A simple but elegant boat song, melodv carried 
by the right, and smooth arpeggio accompani- 
ment by the left hand. 
Morning Rondo. 2D. Dussek. 40 
Neat and sweet, and good practice for a learner’ 
who is soon to learn sonatas, One of the set 
called ‘* Perles Musicales.”’ 
The Merry Sprite Polka. 2. G. Mack. 35 
You can imagine the airy sprite dancing 


through the whole. It is also a merry piece for 
more substantial fairies. 


Better Times. (Bessere Zeiten). 3% A. 
E. Strauss. '%5 
Let us dance. then in honor of the good times,— 
and here is fine music! 


Semiramide Divertisement. Op. 118. No. 15. 
5C. Leyhach. "75 
The airs of the opera, splendidly transcribed. 
Leybach might lav-back with much satisfaction 
after so successful a work. 
4 Hands. 


Moonlight Sonata. Beethoven. 
4, E. Air by Winkler. 1.75 
Of the set called ‘‘ The Inseparables, 24 pages 
of rich mugic for duet practice. 


Kleine Chronik Galop. (Little Reco-d) 3. C. 
E. Strauss, 83 
Every one who dances it will make a little 
record in his (or her) memory, that it was an un- 
commonly nice thing to prance to. 
Gobbaerts. 40 


Danse des Fees. 4 Db. 


Mr. G. is evidently a relation of the “ fays and 
fairies,” so we will not be —— at his queer 
name; nor at the fact that he introduces so much 
elfin-like beauty into this sweetly brillant affair. 
5th Regimental March. 3. C. Fitts, 30 
= The gallant 5th no doubt gave the enemy fits at 
the last encounter. and now Fitts remembers his 
old friends in a musical way. Fine march. Many 
octaves. Easy for large hands, ) 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The key is marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, &c. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
= on be staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 

e staff. 
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